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ABSTRACT 

The RAND study of change agent programs, explored the 
innovative process in local school systems. Specifically, it sought 
to identify the impact of these federal programs on local educational 
systems: the Elementary Secondary Education Act, Title III; 
Vocational Education; ESEA Title VII (Bilingual Projects); and the 
Right to Read Program. This paper provides a theoretical perspective 
for the Rand study by: (1) analyzing knowledge of planned educational 
change; and (2) proposing a conceptual model of factors that affect 
the change processes within school districts. Following the 
introduction, section 2 first assesses the literature on program and 
policy studies and then critically examines the analytical literature 
on planned change in education to select and formulate major 
theoretical issues. Section 3 suggests an approach to investigating 
these concerns and proposes a conceptual model. It is argued that the 
relationship between federal policy and the desired objective cannot 
be systematically formulated without analysis of change processes 
within the school district. In particular, the change process follows 
three stages: support, adaptation, and incorporation. Two figures and 
a 17-page bibliography are included. (LHI) 
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PREFACE 



The Change Agent programs present an Implicit challenge to the 
nation's education system: the status quo Is Inadequate — change In 
local practices Is required. But these federal change agent policies 
are constrained to some (isiknown) degree In that tliey are f:enipoy\(Vij 
sustems designed to work reform fvort within or through the existing 
educational system. In other words, the education system has been given 
an assignment of self-renewal — of translating the intent and spirit of 
these ambitious federal Initiatives Into substantive and effective new 
practices. ^ 

The relatively small amounts of money expended by change agent 
programs seem to have positively affected the r^jt*^ of arlopticn of new 
projects, but to have had disappointingly little Impact on student 
achievement. Yet, It Is not clear that adoption is a reliable forecast 
of ac*tual mc^ or that the sorts of changes whlrli are being implemented 
with federal dollars are tliose wtilch would be expected, n pinorif to 
lead to significant differences in student achievement* If local schcH>l- 
men tend to view federal funds as contributing 'Slack resdurres," for 
example, it is to be expected that these monies will be directed at 
ancillary services, not at the mainline edut.ilionnl attivitieR which 
could significantly affect student outcomes. U may be that schools 
are being held accountable for sometlilng they cannot do given tho prosinl 
arrangement of policies, incentives, and inst i » -itional atructurcp. 

In addition, it is possible that "change" of the tvpe desired bv fidcMMl 
policy makers ta taking place — but at a different pace than expecttMl. 
It may be that change in local practice is hnth nrrurrinp at an /tT»n--vi- 7 
rate and is ixecumuhxti\ig s^lowlu across the Rystem^ and Ik thus overlook im! 
because our prasMt c^Mi^ta of "i^haiifw" arp not mif f irimtly d1 srr« mloat Inr . 
The Rand study, sponsored by the U,8, Offiee of Mw'atiani of (linnre Artnt 
Programs is directed towards acquiring a more basic itideratandlnr of Hir proM 
of innovation in local educational systems and, thereby, provldliir 
guidance for policymakers. The purpose of thlp paper Is to provide a 
theoretical perspective for the Rand study hv (a) analysing tlie Ktatc nf 

*ESEA Title III, Vocational education, FSKA Title VI t (bll Inj^ual ) , 
Right to Raad* 
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knowledge of planned rhanpo In education nnd (b) proposing a conceptual 
model of factors affertlnp. processes of clianpe within school districts. 
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I. INTKDDUCTIOH 



This study addresses a problem identified by educators, policymakers, 
and critics of federal education policy alike: self-conscious federal 
efforts to proinote innovation in local educational practices have resulted 
in disappointingly little consistent or identifable improvement in student 
outcomes* 

A number of alternative (but not entirely exclusive) possibilities may 
explain the apparent failure of innovative practices; 

o Schools are already having the maximum possible iirtpact; 

new practices, then, cannot be expected to make a difference, 
o Innovative ideas and technologies tried thus far are inadequate 

or underdeveloped* 
o Cliange in stiident outcomes has occurred, but the measurement 

instruments are inappropriate or insensitive, 
o Innovative practices have not been properly implemented. 

The weight of the first explanation, that schools are already dolnr 
the most they can, rests on the goals assumed for education* For example, 
those wlio posit social equity as a major goal of education view the 
outcomes of the past decade's innovative efforts as persuasive evidenrr 
that new educational practices cannot reduce inequalities in rates of 
learning and achievement which accompany unequal background factors. M.nr 
holding this view h;,»/e thus concluded that education is an ineffective w\ 
Inefficient focus for federal intervention efforts and that the rov< rnr-iif 
should turn to alternative social policies to remedy social inequities. 

Others wlio also assume that a primary goal for education is rcdur tl' u 
of social inequities contend that the present system is Rtrurturcd so 
nj? to preserve and perpetuate these social class differences, and thus tii^ 
schools are working very efficiently. In this view, social equity cm hi- 

*The term "innovation" has been used by different authors — nnrl nHf^n 
by the same author — to refer to a goal and a means^ an ob.lect, and .-i pt tw - 
an input and an output. In this paper, and in the Rand study, vr del Itv 
"innovation" as a practice or plan which Is new to a particular scheol or 
local educational agency (LEA) and which, because It in nr^ , rcqutrcn (tM 
assumes) some degree of modification (or change) in the behavior n< prlm lp.H 
actors. 

**This view Is often called " Coleman ism'* In that the djuappolntlnp oni- 
comes of limovativ€ projects were seen as confirmation of the concluF<fHi m«mv 
drew froM th« 1966 CoUawn Report. 
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achieved through schooling Ofily if large scale changes revolutionize the 
present educational system. 

Hie second explanation assumes that schooling can be made more 
effective and inter^^rets the apparent failure of new practices In terms 
of inadequate technology or underdeveloped practice. Some believe that 
present strategies are on the right course but that innovations have not 
produced the hoped--for-re suits because they have not been adequately 
financed, developed, not given sufficient time to mature. Others subscribing 
to this general explanation believe that present innovative practices are 
not succeeding because "best practices" have yet to be invented, and 
theories of learning or instruction are underdeveloped. The establishment 
of the National Institute of Education can be viewed as testimony to the 
belief that the present shortcomings in educational practice can be remedied 
by concentrating more money and energy on basic research and theory develop- 
ment. Underlying the technological view is an assumption of a rational 
educational system eager to (and capable of) change. Thus, promoting 
improvements would require increased R&D investment, increased financinp 
of local experimental projects, increased flow of information, and increased 
patience. 

The third explanation focuses on the inadequacy or inapproprinteness 
of pessimistic evaluations of innovative programs. Many people, 
especially educators, having direct involvement with innovative projtrams, 
argue that significant change in student outcomes /z^^o- occurred but thnt 
evaluations fail to identify these dianges because they suffer from soff 
form of measurement error. Others holding this view make a somewhat 
different argument: that "change" of the type desired by federal policy 
makers taking place — but at a different pncc than expected. Thev 
contend change is occuring in local practices at an i nr^vrrnrnfrtl rnf»- itu! 
is nc^cWTihiting gImIi^ across the system, and in thus belnp overlooki ^l. 
Both variants of this explanation contend th;it evaluations done Lliis far 
are unsound or premature and cannot legitlmntelv serve nn a basis for 
the formulation of federal policlen. In this vier, arcurAle A^Re;?;^i•nt 
of the Impact of innovative programs awaits the development nf tnofe 
sophisticated and sensitive measurement instrunienls and research si ralep.ii s . 
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A fourth explanation suggests that while the outcomes may be disappointing, 
they do not accurately reflect the potential of innovative ideas because 
many innovations are not implemented according to plan* This interpretation 
stresses the complexity of the implementation process and locates the essence 
of the problem not in inadequacies of innovative plans but in the burenu- 
cratic nature of the educational system itself. This view sees the educa- 
tional system as highly resistant to innovations, as likely to transform 
innovative projects into "new ways of doing the same thing," as generating 
much apparent movement but little effective change in local educational 
practices and, hence, little improvement in student outcomes* Therefore, 
Improving educational results would require policies that promote change 
in the educational system and in the way it implements innovations. 

It is not possible to further structure the problem of the 
effectiveness of innovation on the basis of the empirical evidence r^'^thcrcd 
thus far. As the third view maintains, evaluations of innovative practices 
are beset with conceptual and methodological problems: much of the 
evidence is contradictory; evaluations have been found to be incomplete 
or in error; iiqportant variables have been misspecif ied; dependent and 
independent variables are anfciguoxis; the relationship of treatment to 
educational goals is uncertain; measurement or method is not conpnrable 
across studies. However, these empirical difficulties confound the 
fiBidamental problem: the absence of systetiiatic theory of planned chnnre. 

Without such a theoretical perspective, federal policy has few 
reliable guidelines. Thus, the broad objective of the Tand study of 
Cliange Agent programs is to acquire a more systematic understanding of 
Iho process of innovation, generally, and specifically to Identify t!ie 
Impact of these fed* ral progratmi on local educational systems. As a 
requisite to Rand's research, this paper analyses the state of knowlrdfe 
of educational innovations and proposes a conceptual framework for dlriMt in" 
research. 

Section II first assesses the literature comprised of program and 
policy studies and, then» critically examines the analytical llteratiue 
on planned change in education to select and formul.itc ma^or thcoretfcal 
Issues. Section III suggests an approach to Investigating these research 



concerns and proposes a conceptual model of factors affeclinp clinn^e 
processes in a local school district. 
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II, LITERATURE ON EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS 



The literature on educational Innovations Is vast «ind may bo 
increasing at a faster rate than the innovations themselves. Ratlin r 
than attempting a thorough and comprehensive review of this imm^Mu « 
and highly redundant literature, this section assesses the stato-of- 
the-art of knowledge about innovations in education. We wish to 
identify the main findings, the main issues, and the most promisim; 
conjectures. The educational innovation literature may be divfcli^l 
into two broad categories: project or policy studies, and nnnlvti* il 
treatments of the problems and process of planned change in oduv a i ' 

A. PROJECT AND POLICY STUDIES 

Most of the literature on change in education consists of un^ l. 
case studies which evidence little methodological sophist i( .it 
research characterized by Giacquinta as the "show and telj" litrritMi 
(in Kerlinger, ed., 1973). This large and widely dispersed llt^rv^t r. 
chiefly comprises local education agency (LEA) project reports (m n \ 
of which can be found in ERIC); articles in education journal^ i. 
as Tcaahc7}y El cuicntaru School Jouvval^ Uotiny:a^ Flr^^.rv* ny^^ 7\"'- > 
State Education Agency (SEA) and U.S. Office of Education (USO! ) pu»^ 
cations containing descriptions of "exemplary" projects (such 
Ameviaayi Education^ the "It Works" series; SEA annual reports <if i 
projects); and compendia of "exemplary" or "innovative" propmms r-;u. 

as MacAdam and Fuller, eds., 1970). 

The case study literature abounds with claims of "success", »»Mt 

data are seldom presented to document or support these cone lus Lx'Ms . 

Indeed, the great majority of these reports more nearly resomM*^ ] ni 

relations documents rather than objective evaluations of pri\i«Ht 

outcomes. 



An advocacy mode of reporting is not surprising, however, in 
light of the fact that this avalanche of project evaluations vis tM ' 
pltatcd by federal requirements to report, rather than by lo< ;illv in 
t la ted inquiries into project accomplishments. 

11 
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Although there appears to be some confsonsus about broad stratcples 

which have been "successf ul** i.e., individualized instruction; open 

classrooms; team teaching on balance, this anecodotal literature is 

intriguing but it is neither convincing nor helpful to our study. 

Because the case studies attempt to Jyi^cr'hr or a ?T?^^*afc chanp,e not 

to test theories of change or identify components of success or failure—- 
neither success or failure can be understood i!i a way which enables 
educators or policy makers to learn from past experience. Further, 
because these evaluations implicitly adopt a "p^^oj^ct model", which lo(^ks 
at innovative practiced apart from its institutional context, it is 
difficult to generalize project outcomes to other settings. In short, 
the case study literature paints Innovative project accomplislwnents in 
glowing broad-brush terms, but it provides little information about 
specific successful innovative strategies, about the components neccf>5;nrv 
to success, or even abc^t what comprises success. 

The credibility of these ^valuations is further diminished by the 
fact that more detailed and sophist i rated reviews nnd analyses f n 1 m 
confirm these very encouraging conclusions. There is unsettling evi- 
dence that where •'buccorr" Is claimed, closer inspection reveals tli.a 
project outcomes are not significant or la(l< stnhllity over time. For 
ex.imple, The Ameriran Inr-Htute of K* Mr.in h (llnwkridge, et al. 1968, 
Wnr^io 1972) reviewed over 1000 Hupposedly exemplnry programs in order 
to identify 100 candidates \or further study. The subsequent in-dcplh 
investigations found that n>Knitive «ains, whore they could be certi- 
fied, were not impressive and th.it the majority of the programs whirh 
A.T.R. judged "successf ul" in one year did not demonstrate the sane 
success upon re-investigatlon in following years, even thougl* the 
specified independent variables remained constant. 

Nor does the high level of success reported for new strategic* 
(by the case study literature) find support in those complilations nr 
syntheses which assess the findings of research reports meeting more 
rigorous methodological standards. r^a«e (1^6-^), for example, mnrshnls 
an impressive amount of evidence from earlier years which suggests thtt 
innovative strategies to enhance student learning seldom produce impr( s- 
sive results. J.M. Stephens (1967) also concludes on the basis el a 

^ r 
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review of the outcomes of innovative projects (Instituted as long ago 
as 1897) that the lack of variation In the impact of "new" educational 
practices on student learning is a matter of common knowledge. Ho 
remarks : 

It is part of the folklore that. In educational Investi- 
gations, one method turns out to be as good as another and 
that promising innovations produce about as much growth as 
the procedures they supplant, but no more. (p. 10) 

Travers (1973) and Averch et al.(1972), reviewing post-Elcmentnry 
and Secondary Education Act (ESCA 1965) practices and innovations, fnil 
to provide exception to these conclusions about the lack of different i n 1 
effectiveness. Averch states: 

Research has not identified a variant of the existing 
system that is consistently related to student's educa- 
tional outcomes, (p. 15A) 

The widespread opinions about the disappointing lack of effect 
noss of new educational strategies are not based primarily on those 
reviews, however. These judgments came about in response to the 
he.irtening results of federally initiated inquiries into the iinpnrt r\ 
iederal education policies. Conclusions that "schools don't work" (tn 
overcome background differences) and that "schoolmen don't know wh.u t< 
do" (with new federal resources) reflect in largest measure discour;i> i !»r 
evidence compiled by large-scale federal evaluations of the impact ot 
project Head Start and ESEA Title 1 (Westi nghoiise Learning Corp., 19^^'; 
Mosbaek, etal.;USOE, 1970; Glass, 1970; Wargo, 1972). These federal): 
sponsored analyses were unable to Identify consistent or slgnifleant 
impact on student outcomes which could be attributed to participat {<»n 
^\^ special programs funded with federal dollars. 

As a result of the general lack of confidence in the anecdotal 
literaturei and the disturbing evidence compiled by more rigorous er 
qnanti tative evaluations, two negative conclusions predominate a review 
of the program and policy studies, and the general commentaries on thi:^ 
literature: 

.... . ■_ 

- - - xi - - ~~- - 



- -^^.^.^ ; — , 
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o Variations in student ciitcomts luwc not been cons i sttMit 1 v 
rolatod to variations in treatments, onoe nonschool 
factors are held constant. 

o "Successful** pro jects lack stahiHly and exportabi 1 1 ty . 

Tliesc pessimistic assessments are subject to cliallenpe on at Uast 
two grounds. First of all, ft is perhaps unrealistic to expect either 
tlie absolute level of (.mean) improvement or the rate tif (mean) iin|M«n'e- 
ment to ho liigl^ particularly in tlie rathc^r sliort lime span of most 
innovative proj;rams. Indeed (as we sliall argue in more det<ill snbse- 
rpiently)^ given the higlily stable nature of the educational systrm, (^n« 
would expect to find only •''F.'iw* •/•■!/ r v at tht* /.\7<;m7.; .^/;.\", nnd 
tliat such <:hanges would vrv/z/.r.' , incorporation or institM- 

I ioiial i::ation of the rhanges anticipated ly ftuleral pol I c\Tnal;ers , tii-n, 
wcuild he rxpectrd to occur gradijally and over time, not in the n,t<l>«t 
to Mav time frame employed by most * va luat i(Mis. 

S«'rondly, m«v;l t>f I hi>se studies suffer f rr»m seriotis mi»t lunio I o<' i t -A 
ami innrrptnal ditticulties that render pessimistic con<' I tis I otis pi«mi»mii., 
I'Htical <pier,t io!^^i ahonl their ompirir.il valfdil" have b«M>n riistd if ' 
have nol f;at f sl ai t or i I v been a!!sv,'i»red . Slnt*e issues relatfnK t«> ' h- 
imastnt^nuMil tnstnmient!; themselves and t(^ the iniits of analvsi;; lie* 
biMii widelv treatcil, tluy will not hv dealt with in this paper ( < 

I.evfn, 197U Cronhaeh and Ftirby, 1970) . Hut the Important j-o ji rii- 
ol a spei I t l( at i on pioblem that would cause these findings to hr i- i i 
ha-^ rrroived Ir-^s aM«M!tion than it deserves. That is, if an I'j.iltiili 
oi a pMM;ram vltlds ic»stilts of "no significant difference", it n 
that t fie inntjvaiit»n preiiut tlld not work, or it way he that all i h- 
iinpnttnnl variabit w«'r«' nia Inchided hi the evaluation ruuh I . i« 
bMv.M'en the slat(ul program Inputs (which arc specified) and I ji- • i 
t '.part {vhfeb is m<'af;ur<»d) , something important may bt» <»(fiMiiii)' t Im 
t,} Mlonship bf»twprn tlieoretlcal Inptit and actual i>ufpnl, but I n< ^ 
:.p,, |i|,^d. Insofar .ts nnspecifft>d variables havi- impi>rlanl tii* ( - » » 
cttrrt:;^ tltelr ommission can |w;oduce a finding of "no s f '.:iH i I . ant r. 1 ti 
stUp" between success and the variables that are sperltlrd. 
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Lack of stability and exportability ot project outcomes may moan 
that the evaluation was in error, or that the project was a random success. 
Lack of a significant relationship between treatment and student outcomes 
may mean that the treatment was ineffective. Or, the absence of mccisurah1«» 
Impact and the lack of project stability may be the result of > 
var*iab!rn that change over time within av ^ across sites* 
Indeed, we shall argue subsequently that hir^t-: tutinyial vari v^'r aro 
not identified in policy or project evnlualtotis and that these variables 
change within sites as the institution adapts to the project, and thcf-*^ 
variables certainly vary across sites. Further, the project itscll, 
we will discuss later, can he expected to chanRP over time, as the In'U i- 
tution modifies the Innovntive strategv to accommodate the Inst i t tiM <mm 1 
structure and constraints. Thus the simple m del implicit to 
most impact studies of innovative strategies— 0 - f(x) where O = <iit-nr, 

X = treatment could be expected to undorrst imnte the effec t of Hm 

treatment to an unknown degree* That is. If both treatment and iiisiiiM- 
tion adapt to each otlicr over time, and also varv across sites, tli. n 

0 = f (x.v) 

X = f(y) 

y = f(x) 

where y represents Inst i tut lon;i I vMriabbvs. 
This model posits that simultaneous effects occur in the process; 
Implementing an innovation and that endogenec ts relationships are inp^t - 
tant to an accurate assessment of project Impact. Where treatmiMit ,^u'\ 
institutional variables are considered together In a series of sirinl- 
taneous equations, institutional variables mav be found Lo have a siv ni- 
fit ant relationship to project outcomes - and more important - t r»-<iMivn» 
mav then be significant. 

In sum, the findings presented by the program and policy studicr 

little more than suggest the overall problem of the Rand study th.i^ 

llie apparent ineffectiveness and instability of innovative efforts. Pmt 
this literature provides little help in our efforts to cast tlie prchhr^ 

"^A r'^lated statistical problem arises from the need of polic v mal * n; 
for data lo be prer,ented in units of nnalvsis susreptlble to poHi ; ,h . i - 
slohH and tlw »uh»i5qu€nt aggregation of data to such k -M s as the ^ ht r I 

district which, in effect, average away and thus omits posj;lbtr U\ 

significant institutional variables. 
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In coinpreh«n«ivr and operational termn* On ilic bimla of tlitu 1 ltrrnt\irc», 
we are uimble to decide to what extent ihv problem \h an art! Fai l 
measurement error; is evidence of inberent limitations in pr(>«birli<Mi 
possibiltt ie5?; is tlio result of impl omonlnt ion probU»ms; is I b^ rrsnlt 
of slippnr;e between treatment and k<^'»1s; or is tiie pn^bu t pn'matM*. 
assessment. In short, the evaluation literature marshals volumlnou: 
data to testify to the existence of serious Jilfirulties |n past ♦Mf. rl-: 
to bring about change in educational praitices, but bocnuso ft-, 
project orientation and atbooretical character, this liloraturt' <ln. . 
not enable us to >;enerali/se from past experienre or t»von In sp. i M . t lu 
nature of the problem in theoretically fruitful ti^rms. 

*_jAlu\.bjl^J>/, P lanned Cban ge 

The program and policy studies ccMicentrate on tlu» rr lat i on';ln i 
i>rtwtMMi treatment variables and studtuit outcomes; the aualvtl' 1 lit* » i* 
tnre on planned cbange in education focuses instead on lh»^ • f 

of educat.li>nal innovation. This litoraturt* assorts that thi f. 
art* institutional factors which iufluenn? the success or failur*' »' 

innovaliv(^ effort qtiite apart from the "quality*' of the innnvati ^ 

siratoKV itst»lf, Atthoupji there is general consensus on this p^hM, 
tiu»n» Is li Isaj'.retMnfMU abtuit which aspt^cts oi i ns 1. 1 tut i i»ua I beliavi'i 
should be i^mphas 1 /.eij , and about how the probh^m of effecting', planin I 
change should be stated: i>ne analvtical approa< h «-mphasi/.os ; ' • 
a second t ocuse:; on '.''7/ ' ' . 

The dominant school of thought concentrator; on I nf t)nnat i <mi d. . » 
mcnt and ntflirUlon, jnd doals primarily wi tii the formulation an' i 

flcation ol naii.igOTOrnt principles x^rhirb are expocted to f ac il i tat^ t 
acloption of Innovations bv educatl<mal institutions. 

\heort^t ical literaturo from i>otside the area of eduratlon, n*Ma'>l 
tirganlzalion theory and thp diffusion literature, has often boon ns.-.i !>• 
individuals concerned with educational Innovation and with the f (mimi I .,t I t» 
of theories of change. (e.g. , Hennls, Henne and Chin, 1969; Bennis, 1 ' : 
Cvort and March, 1903; lUnters, 1^*62; Rogers and Shocnak. r, 1973; .im- • i-i^ I 
cited.) We are not Rpcrifically treating tMs rheoretiral literal urt- i it 
this dlsctission. Instead, we arc concerned hero with thar liloraiuv.' U M 
specifically (and practically) with the problems of planned change in . !«•■ 
lion tmpHeil for the Hand study. 
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Ronald Havelock synthe-^izes the somewhat diverse notions compris- 
ing this perspective into four alternative models. Each model focuses to 
some extent on px^c-adoptive behavior, or the behavior of schools boforo n 
decision to adopt is made, and on the "insufficient rationality" thoupjit 
to attend planned change efforts. (Havelock, n.d.) 

The first model, the Problem-Solving model, assumes that user netnls 
are paramount in the selection and adoption of an innovative strntcRv. 
This model of planned change casts innovation in a "diagnostic" frame, 
and emphasizes search and selection processes. Demonstration of c<mi- 
gruence between an innovative strategy and diagnosed need is prestimifi 
to result in adoption. 

The second model. Social Interation model, focuses on patterns o\' 
diffusion, and assumes information in itself is an important (if not in,iinr) 
source of motivation to innovate. Exposure to information about n "httt*! 
practice, then, is expected to lead to adoption or trial. 

The third model, the Research and Development model, is an cxpln Itlv 
rational model which assumes a rational sequence of goal setting, plniiniiir 
implementation and evaluation. As in the preceding two models, needs 
assessment and the motivational aspects of information are stressed. This 
imuiel assumes that the "constimor" is a more or Ic ' passive (but rnti<>nnl) 
receiver and impleniencer of ideas that seem tc him to meet his needs. 

A fourth model, the Linkage model, has been developed by Havelock Im 
remedy the derLcieucles he perceived in the preceding models. It drnu^ 
from the preceding three but. In addition, deals with the incentivofi , 
behaviors, and goals of Individual actors in the educational instituti<Mu 
i»S|nclally as these participants respond to proposals for planned chnnr* . 
!l,ivo!ork'.'^ "linkage model" begins to introduce notions ot more real1??rir 
aumlnlstrativc behav.H^r (e.g., Simon, 1957), but this model, like the 
other models, focuses almost exclusively on the behavior of principal 
.M if^rs and characteristics of the insltuticn prnor to the implementat inn 
of an inn.watlve strategy. Thus in this model too, the problem of effrrf 
change is framed primatlly in terms of bringing about the adoption of an 
f into vat ion. 

UtuJerlylng these four alternative notions of effecting educational 
Innovation is a rational model of bureoucratlc behavior which assumps 
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that members of the S'^m>o1 organization constantly Rt?ck better practices, 
have reliable means of identifying Rfiperinr prnr-^dtirrji , and nre eager and 
able to adopt proven innovations. Tluis, ^»Ivcmi I lie existence of promising 
strategies, the major barriers to chan^.e .ire «4'en as deficiencies in: 

o planning, communication and dlssc'mlnat lc*n 

o the quantity and qiiaJily of avaflahli' Information. 

In our opinion, this essetit tally ra t I nna I i s 1 1 1- view of educational 
innovation is unsatisfying for a number of reasruis. For one, this 
formulation of the problem fails to providi* an adequate understanding; f>f 
the modal process of change in educational institutions. It is top- 
heavy on questions of adoption, planning and dissemination, and tr ids to 
slide over or ignore the issue of implementation or institutional adaption 
of an Innovative strategy. But without understanding this latter process, 
we cannot learn from the success or failure of attempts to innovate, nor 
do we have a baseline notion to use In deciding when change has really 
occurred. 

Second, It is not clear that the educational system possesses the 
type of selection mechanism posited by the rationalistic perspective. 
That is, the educational system does not have a market-type selection 
mechanism, or maximizing" incentives; the "survival" of the insti- 

tution is guaranteed by society. Within a LEA, there is no clear imrn- 
tlve to iniinvMte, since It is not clear that those LKA's which do tiot 
innovate "fall". Conversely, actors within the LEA have disincentive^ 
to Innovate Insofar as outcomes of innovation are uncertain, and itisof.ir 
as chan|»;fng burraut r.^t le patterns lnv»»lves personal risk. Indeed, a 
broad consensus agrees thai the tol lowing characteristics ot the edurn- 
ttonal clmnge process hold, even thougli they are not consistent with iIm- 
rat lonal view: 

n Decisions to adopt or reie^t an Innovation are seldom 
made on the pri^nj. facir merits of the innovation (Mllc'^i, 
1964; Coleman, 1972; Rein, 1970). 

o The usual process of change is top-down; pressure for 
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chutifte Is typlmlly Initiated outBldc the local Rchool, 
rather than by school needs assessmentt* • (Fullan, 1972; 
Sarason, 1971; Bennls, Benne and Chin, 1969; Wirt and 
Kirst, 1972). 

Thus the special instance of the educational innovation suggests 
that many of the rationalistic assumptions about the role of information 
and the impetus to adopt are not consistent with the reality of decision- 
making in the local school setting. 

Third, this conceptualization, which locates the essence of the 
problem of change in adoption, does not square with experience or with 
the conclusions of more theoretical treatments of educational innovntlcMi. 
There is persuasive empirical and theoretical evidence which suggests 
that adoption is only one, and In most instances not the most irapr^rt.Mit, 
hurdle to overcome in successfully bringing about change In educntidnal 
practices. 

In contrast to the rationalistic perspective, a second school of 
thought on planned change defines the problem of successful innovation 
in terms of implementation. This variant of an institutional approach 
is represented by a small number of theorists who have examined tho 
reality of educational innovation from the porspective of an or,/ ' 
model of insitutional behavior. This research has begun to exploro t ho 
dynamics within the institution and the characteristics of innovative 
strategies which affect the possibility of effecting planned chan^;c. 

These analytical case studies of educational innovatlona find ou 
inspection that the most difficult and complex part of the prohlon nt 
Innovation has to do not \9 1 th pp('''a<hptio^: hcthswior^ but with r^r/- 
,hirytio)r behavior, or with the process of {rrtpuTuntatior}. In almovt all 
the instances studied, adoption was not at Issue; problems of implomtiil 
tlon dominated the outcome and the surreas of the innovative pro j oris. 
The innovations typically were initiated with a high level of enthusiasm 
and support by faculty and staff, but these innovative plans failed 
achieve their obiectives because of difficulties and obstacles (most 
often prosaic and unanticipated) enoountered during the course of prc^r i t 

%,h., Miles (1964); Gross, Clacqutnta and Bernstein (1971); SararrMi 
(1*171); Smith and Keiti (1971); Carlson, et aK(1971); Charters, el aK(r» 
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Implementation, 

In addition, the organir.ati onal porspective on planned change 
contends that "resistance" to change does not ceane to be an issue once 
a decision to adopt is made, but continues to exert influence thr'Uij\h<>ut 
the process of adaptation and Implementation^ This model stresses the 
"dynamic conservati vlsm"* of the school system* Thus, the regressive 
tendency of the system to fall back into pre-existing, or only marr.in.ill\ 

different, patterns of behavior after the adoption of innovative sir.it( 

gics is seen in this view simply as symptomatic of tlie fundamental 

character of the institution* (Ginsburg, etal.,n»d*; Coleman, 1972; 
Charters, etal., 1973; Wirt and Kirst, 1972; Kirst, 1972; Miles, 

This somewhat different formulation of the essential problem of 

planned chfinge i»e», implementation as opposed to adoption has load 

to the identification of a different set of dimensions which arc thotiKht. 
to be important to an understanding and promotion of successful change 
in educational practices. Although the role of information is not dis- 
missed, in the organi;:rtional perspective the role of "knowledge" and 
communication in the outcome of an innovation is seen as secondary to: 

o J:he role of principal actors 

() the Institutional, structure of incentives and constraints 
(> tlio Institutional policy setting 
o ( harartoristirs of the innovation* 

The lack ol congruence between rationalistic models of change (such 
as those synthei^ized by Havelock) and what otlier researchers and tUoor!'^ 
(n.b*, Miles, 1964) describe to be the dominant problem of innovatlott, r 
he attributed in large measure to their somewhat disparate int< I If-rtunl 
traditlonc. Whereas researchers such as Sarason, Smith and Keith, Chut 
and Gross, et al. , have attempted to structure the problem of edncat i<Mial 

^This term has been popularized by Schon (1972), 

**Thifi institutional attribute can provide one explanation \oy t lir 
of stability of "successful" projects found by Wargo (1972), as wi ! ! .r-. 
sight into the phenomenon of "pro forma" chanpe. (Co(^dlad, 1970) • 
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innovation inductively, the rationalistic perspective has for tlie must 
part deductively formulated management principles to Ruide innovation. 
The principles of knowledge utilization and production so developed rely 

heavily on the traditions and assumptions of the diffusion litcrnturc 

a conceptual framework which has only very general and limited applicn- 
bility to innovation in education (n.b., Rogers, 1962; Rogers and Slu^cm.ik 
1971; Havelock, 1969). 

Drawing primarily from the fields of medicine and rural socioloj^v, 
the diffusion literature frames the central problem of innovntion In low 
of adoption^ and the central issue for analysis as the identification (»f 
differential rates of adoption. Underlying this view is the assumptftMi 
that an "innovation" is a relatively stable "technology" or "prodm t", 
and that once adopted, an innovation will generate Its own momentuni ,\\u\ 
proceed (more or less mechanically) through predictable stages of fmplr- 
mcntntlon, which will end with a decision to continue or torminnto. 

Innovative strategies, then, are presumed by the diffusion 1 1 tpr.ittir*- 

to be essentially "self-winding"; an innovation* r pi^'ma f<i<^fr merits 

are assumed to be their own brief. 

On Inspection, however, there are Important practical dl f f or<»n< r . 

between a "technology" and an educational Innovation. These dissipii- 

Inritlos raise ipiestlons about tlie relevance of tlie dlffii«;ion Iftn i^if 

(and Its assumpttons) lor Innovation In education. 

A "technology" or a "product" can be thougiit of as possessiin; t h» 

following general attr Unites: 

o clarity and spei ificlty of goals 

o specif Lclty of treatment 

o a clear relation between treatment and outcome 

o passive (on the whole) user Involvement 

n a high level of certainty of outcome 

o an individual adopter. 

Uecause of these characteristics^ a technology or a product Is usually 
?V7/» './/.^ In Its Implementation and In its outcome from one - nit ex t: to 
another. (See Gruber and Marquis, 1969.) 
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In contrast, innovative strategies in edurntioii (unlike toclinolojues 

a new pill, a new airplane, or a new hybrid seed) tend / • v7r.%;/» , 

Theorist Matthew B. Miles (1964) argues, for example, that eckirational 
innovation should be thought ot as evolutionary: 

The installation of an innovation in a system is not a 
mechanical process, but a di»velnpnuMU .i 1 one in which both the 
innovation and tlie accept inR syst(»ni nre altt^red^ (p. 647) 

Indeed, in comparison to '*teclinoI(^glf\s", erint at i (Mial innovations may be 
said to possess the follnwinj; j;eneral at t r f biitfs : 



o treatments arc incom]ileteh s])^ ( i t" i 
o outcomes are uncertain 
o target groups vary 

o active user involvement is recpiired 

o the adopter is not an Mulividual, but a policy system or 
policy units 

o relationship of project treatment to overall institutional 
goals is unclear or unspecif leil# 



Although one can point to "teclmolog i os" wliicli have been called ''l- 
ucational "Innovations" (e.g», some kinds of audio-visual equipment, ( i' 
eomputeri/.ed accounting procedures), unless tlie adoption of such udin ac- 
tional hardware anticipates a concomitant change in patterns of bc!iavi<«r. 
then we will argue that these products are not innovations, l^vcn lnn'>vat ii u : 
which are primarily technological in nattire are subject to the host o! 
Implementation problems (albeit to a lesser extent) which attend intu^, ;,i i 
strategies focusing on explicit behavior changes or require exJensivr n 
learning on the part of the user (e.g., differentiated staffing proi'Mt:). 

because of the nature of an educational innovation, the de( ision t^ 
adopt does not resolve the problem o- innovation; this decision if' niilv fin 
beginning of a process wiiicli exhibits a high <iegree of instabi I it v an«l varial ilitv. 



Indeed, the sheer volume of the anecdotal case sltidy Mier.itin. 
provides evidence that adoption is not a problem. 
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Experience has shown that innovative strategies not only change over time 
within Mitest but thnt thoy nXmo displny nn enormous amount of vnrinbiUty 
from one Institutiuual setting to another. 

The variability in institutional response to an innovation tlie 

result of different sets of actors and different institutional patterns of 

routinized behavior creates what we will call a ^'mitation phenomcvc^:^'. 

That is, innovation may become innovation when it is implemented in 
another setting, and it may be again mutated to become A^ as it is carried 
out at yet another site. Or, innovation A^ may become innovation A'^ or 
A^ over time within the same site. Further, a panel of independent ohsnrvprs 
(or oven the participants themselves) would be unlikely to reach consonsns 

as to whether or not in operation A^ = A*^- * A^, 

In sum, the nominal adoption of an innovation cannot be assumed to 
provide an accurate forecast of its actual implementation or use. The 
process of implementation in the instance of educational innow^tion is 
essentially a (two-way) process of adaption in which the innovative* 
strategy is modified to suit the institution, and the institution c!i.nn:< s 
to some degree to accommodate the innovation. Therefore, the impl OTntMitn- 
tion of educational innovation can be thought of as an orga>d:uxtu^'^ :\ 
vvnnci^c. whose end product, in the case of a successful Innovation, would 
be an altered institutional arrangement and an innovative stratc^^y modi- 
fied to suit that arrangement. 

The existence of this mutation phenomenon underscores the exttcnclv 
limited utility of program and policy impact studies that look only .it 



*For example, in an analysis of the Head Start/Follow tlimn^.h 
Planned Variation Experiment, which was designed to test the dlfforrti- 
tial ef fectiven<»ss of explicitly different models of education practi'* , 
Huron Institute staff (Cambridge, Massachusetts) found that modcl-to- 
model comparisons were extremely difficult to make because of the lurii 
degrees of variability which occurred h'ithin each specific modt'J as it 
was implemented in multiple sites, 

**We note that the educational system docs not possess at Iim .1 

in the short run a "survival of the fittest" mechanism that voul'l 

select out undesirable mutations. 
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the relationship between treatment and student outcomes. As Levin 
(1971) argues: 

...the lack of similarities amonp the production 
techniques used by different schools mny moan that neither 
average nor frontier findings can be applied to any particu- 
lar school. Indeed, in the extreme case, each individual 
school is on its own production function, and evaluation 
results for any group of schools will not br applicable to 
individual schools in the sample, (p. 21) 

The highly variable and unstable nature of t?diKMtlonnl innovations 
implies that it is misleading, unfruitful, <md a "serious cMTor" to 
evaluate the effectiveness of an innovative strntc>;y apart from it*; 
Institutional setting; that both the natun^ and the outcome of an 
innovative plan are determined by the complex and little understood 
process of implementation or Institutional adaptation. 

If it is true that liniovatlons are not Invariant but adapt to the 
institution, as well as lead to modifications in the institution, then 
it Is possible that educational innovation may take place in a nominal- 
istic world, in which comparisons and generalizations are risky at best 
Or, on the other hand, it may be that what are substantively different 
"mutations" of iiniovative plans can bv f^oon as the product of comnon 
instittit lonnl structures and processes. If this is the case, then 
questions of implementation and patterns of institutional response 
innovations become central to an i<lcnti f ication of policy levers vhi<ii 
can effect the Incidence and outcome of innovation as well as to ;i 
svstematlc understanding of the process and outcome of planned ch;in^:e i 
edu<\'itTon. 
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III, AN INSTITUTIONAL APPROAQ I 

Our analysis of the findings and failings of the state of the art 
of educational literature on innovations leads to the followinj» assrssnH tii : 
(1) research on the general effectiveness of school injt provides little 
guidance on how to change educational practices; (2) Impact oriented srudic*: 
of innovative projects have not produced gv neralizable findings because 
they fail to deal with the interaction of the project with its Inst itut ion.il 
fietting; and (3) implementation problems dominate the outcomes of chonp,o 
processes in the educational system. Therefore, we believe research should 
be directed towards understanding the implementation of innovative proiorts 
within school districts, and how policy might affect implementation. 

Unfortunately, no theory or analytical understanding of implement^ 
tation exists in the educational literature or in other literatures 
(Pressman and Wildavsky, 1973). At best, educational experts have acctipiul ;tt . 
wisdom in the form of principles, guidelines, and advice for change nj^« nt^ 
(Havelock, 1973). Without denying the validity of any particular romnn- 
sense procedure, such advice usually suffers from both inconslstenrv nnt! 
incompleteness: implementers are often faced, on crucial matters, with 
principles leading to divergent alternatives, and inadequate Inf orm.ii Inn 
(and understanding) to choose among them (Simon, 1957). Though Mh' * 
for a more systematic understanding of implementation is, thus, evi^Mit , 
the only clues available as to how to develop such an undcrstandi nr it» 
those suggested by the institutional literature reviewed at the c]oiu^ th. 
preceding section* Drawing upon our preceding pnalysis of this tiicr.Uur. 
and upon the more general literature on organi7,ntlnn theory and cmi dlthi I.p 
of innovations, this section first treats preliminary issuoH tiMt mu* f » . 
raised prior to research on a relatively imexplorod area — nflmrly, wh.it 
should the focus of research be? What approach should be takiMt? VA\ u 
questions need to be asked? Secondly, a conceptual model of farifir** 
influencing change processes in the LEA is proposed as a guide lo r^ i ni' . 

A* RESEARCH FOCI 

Tlie sheer complexity of the educational system causes Ihi' lss»u i t 
how research should be focused to be a major concern. At one i»nd, .m 
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IntercBted In the vays In wJilcli Federal policy cm affect • 'timllon; 
at the other end, we need to investigate h(TW spool l ie Innovative pro jocts 
affect students. Tn the ideal* one wiiMld like to trace (or predict) 
Federal policy inputs work their way through l\\v various levels and 
jurisdictions of the educational system dou^n t the teacher tn the class- 
room. Accomplishing this ideal Is nnllkoly. Nonetheless* some sense of 
the interdependencies throughout the system Is necessary If more effective 
and efficient policy fs to he designed. Accordinply* this section suggests 
\^rtiat aspects of the overall system should be researched and what slmplffyln 
assumptions about the nature of the interdependencies can he made. 

The elementary and secondary educational system is an organi;:aL inn 
of organizations — and* for convenience, will be called a fnulti- 
oraanizaiion — in t!ie sense that it is composed of: 

o a variety of suborgnnl zatlons each having its jurisdictions 
and responsibilities, both vertically and laterally 

o these suhorganl j^ations are tied topetitcr by a conmion ins 1 1 tut i onnl 
f ramework. 

Even excluding such ancillary' groupings and organizations as c.opimun i t - 
nroups, graduate and professional scliools, technical 'schools and colleges, 
protessional associations and teachers' unions, the list of siiborgan i zal ie! 
is impressive in numliers and varlelv of functions: 

o the classroom 

o th«* school 

o tlie L}£A 

o the SKA 

o Federal level 

\ major cliaracteri s tic of AmcM lean ^Mhi' ^t ionnl svstem, as compnrrJ t > 

education in other countrie:;, is tli* \\\y\\ flegroe f>f autonomy of each oi 
lht\se "levels" of organization (IJayland, P^b/*). i'^r example, in some 
i-rucial ways, the teacher is "alone" in his (Jassroom and tlie deliverv ot 
Ills services rests ort liow Ivo teaches. At the school level, the principal 







as social control, the sequential organization of programs and activities, 
allocation of staff and resources, and t\w attainment of goals set largelv 
by other levels of organisation. At the l^A levol, the school districts 
(as operated by superintendents wlio are responsible to school boards) 
handle finances, establish curricula, and allocate porsonnel includinr 
most particularly the hirinp,, firing, promoting, and transferring of 
administrators and teachers. Few formal links exist between Fchool districts. 
At the SEA level, states are legally vested with authority to provide for 
education, state educational agencies exercise their responsibility in v( !v 
different ways across the different states. 

We can reduce some complexity of this organisation of organizations 
by dealing with the system in a block-vecuvsive fashion rather than 
considering all possible interactions and intcrdependencies. That is, for 
the sake of simplification, we can ignore many feedback loops and assume 
that (a) lateral suborganizations affect each other only exogenous ly 
in cases of lateral dissemination, (b) vertical suborganizations above tin 
IJ^A affect the LEA only exogenously, and (c) within the LEA (excepttnp ^^^rh 
mega-districts as New York and Los Angeles) the interdependencies seem tct» 
r,reat ? ivioH to he able to ignore feedbacks amonj? the various vertii 
levels. Tlie following schematic diagram indicates the nature of the 
1 i nk ar,es. 
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In short, within suborganizations analysis can ir.nore some of the comph >; 
links between systems and focus on cndoi^moui^ ;'y^or*nnnnn with excj^-}-,. 

More specifically, it is important and relevant to ananlyr.e hn\j stntn 
aptMicies operate in order to design Federal policy that can affect SEA 
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practices (or prevent SEAs from subverting Federal policy). And it is 

important to determine tlie effect of SVAs on local practice. However, 

we assume the two questions can he nnalvzed independently. Moreover » one 

cnn assume, in the short run, that LFAs do not affect the operation 

of the state agencies. Similar assumptions can he matle for the rel at i on^^ii i pj 

hetween Federal and SEA's and between Federal and LEAs. TImis, it makes 

sense for research to have several foci narrely, analvses «)f operation 

7;Vfh7}j Federal policy making, hnfliin State arencies, and iJiin LEAs 

and analyses of the links (or "Inputs") from one organization to anotlier. 

Since the revised Rand Study Design for the Chnnpr Agent Program, 
November 1973, outlines Rand's approach to the analysis of Federal policy 
making (Section III) and of the SlilAs, this paper will discuss only the 
analysis of LEAs. 

B COHLft>N L EA STRUCTURE AND PR OCESnE^ 

Despite all the autonomy of hl^lAs, an identifiable institutional 
framework links tlie varioi?^ parts of the elementary and secondary school 
system together Into d lilghly stable educational system. That is, comparitu 
organizations laterally (from classroom to classroom, from scliool to schncil , 
from distrirr to district, from state to state), consfdcmhln cnnmonalitv 
exists -.t romparablr- levels: (a) the formal authority re I at i (^usiii ps 
claj-^srooms, schools, school districts, and states are quite similar; (lO ti). 
formal aullioritv links f:.\^pn the levels are quite similar; (c) at tnii, 
piMitlliu; 1/iteral Irvpls, the roles played by indlvirlual actors (tcacin v , 
pri!iripals, sup* r intendints , etc.), their incentive structures, and tin 
or^Mul ^'.at ional constraints on their behavior are similar; (<!) the (M rmi/a 
lional idoolop.y (tlu* goals of educators, and basic beliefs ab(^tit iuv 
: chouling out to vorV:) Is similar throurjiout tlie svstem; and (e) tin 
pj. .isiu'v; from tlu* vari<Mis ptiblic interest^ are sinillar. 

existence of this instHutional framework supgests tl»at Kr^^^H ^ 
ol the roiisiderabie differences between school district;; in such cnwial 
areas as their student needs and characteristics, their political and mltn 
i uviruuiiienL, thuLr t^conomic and social context, and their nrran i;'ai ioimI an 
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human resources. Innovative projects will be exposed to similar structure?^ 
and processes within LEAs. We ate not arguing that differences between 
schools (as well as differencer> within school) do not affect the outcomes 
of innovative projects. On the contrary, they do. We are argulnc that n 
generalizable understanding of project effects — and, indeed, of school inr, 
Itself — should include an analysis of common LEA structure and process«^s. 

Thus, a task for research is to identify the common organizational 
elements characteristic of LEAs and to analyze how they affect the 
innovative project. The literature on organizations and on diffusion of 
innovations suggests some abstract elements to be examined by research. 

in particular, many organizational theorists point to the following 
elements as being essential to understanding the operation of an organi xnt i <mi : 

1. Tlie infernal ovtianf nation that coexists with the formally 
defined bureaucracy represented by organization charts and thnt 
consists of individual goals and beliefs and of patterns of 
power, prest ige, interaction, and f riendships. 

2. The mantiivpated aonacquenees that seem inevitably to 
attend tlie commands of leadership and would be expected to 
follow deliberate change no matter woll planned. 

3. The f^i PUi^i urr of ppri^o}h.il inacnii .'-rr and ^.*f?>'nf rnivfr^ that 
mi')tivate individual behavior and limit Individual action. 

A. The V(niii}ii z^d brhainov that establishes tlio basic pattt Mis 
authority and communications within any stable orgnnizatlon. 

5. The (ir(*7C7\>i-rl':'}i.j apparatus tliat Identifies wlio decides wh,U , 
when, and hew. 

(i. Tlie Uuidi^vrJii V that enables principle arlors to p.et things 
done. 

Hi rough describing the siibstance of these elements for a school dislriri 
might be essential to a full iHiderstanding of an LEA's operation, such 

!'or reviews of organization literature* sec Harch and Simon, l^^H: 
Kntz and Kahn, 1966; March, ed. , 1965; Argyrls, 1970; Etzlonl, 1961. 



description Is probably not feasible In r.eneral nor quite lo the point 
of the study of change processes. We art^ essentially roncenied witb 
what happens wlien an innovative project implnp.es upon n sHn^ul district. 
Innovative projects may be directed at an IndividnaU rroup nr serial 
system, but whether "change" actually occurs ar. a result of the Introduc- 
tion of a new program depends on XN'hether or net proy^rcim nrlually 
results in modification or restructuring* of tlu* ruut inl.red patterns 
or organizational behavior IcadLnp. to the inrorporailon oi new pattern^. 
From this view, the problem of "niovement without chan^.e" can be diapnosed 
as the absence of new patterns of orpani -/at i onal behavior. 'Iliat is, the 
adoption of a program can be pro forma, loavinp, the ct-ntral structure of 
the relationship between administrator and principal, principal and teacher, 
teacher and teacher, and/or teacher and pupil unaffected. Therefore, 
a central task of research is to ;Jr>iifj]. .-rr^-. . nr ihr ov^nn' r^nt' nv 
r^um^-ytihlr to hn-^'na chanaal iv,noViifivr r}>\:r.*ic. 

Usually projects are evaluated in terms of their outputs rather 
than in terms of what they reveal about the nature of change processes 
in education. By adoptinp the view that the wide variety of change apent 
projects attemi>ted at the local level during the past decades can be 
nnaly/.od as a range of stimuli! to whicii I.KAs ref?pt>nded, research 
he al>!e to identify the susceptibility to chanr.e of variotis LKA components. 

VJe previously argued that the innovative projorM itself "mutates'' 
il hecoiTirs implemented. An innovative projert is a plan stating goals and 
means designed to change educational prai:tir(^s or procedures. During i ♦ • 
implementation, the "plan" becomc^s developed, oporationali^ed, and o\lcu 
revised according to the nature of its inst itutional flatting. . 

Thur;, another central rpsearch task is ^ >>»-7'm.' ^.7 ^ / 

LWjr^, iViJ U: h^hit rxfry f. This ta«;k diri'rl« ihi^ research towards 
rxamlning the decision-making striicture and processes of the LEA. 

The organization litorature suggests that understanding who decides 
wiiat, vHien, and how Is fundamental for u!tr:overing the pollrv levers in ar. 
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orgnnisatlon (Simon, 1957, Cyert and March, 1963). The hurentirratlc 
roles displayed by organisation charts strongly condition the way authority 
Is distributed* However, they do not fully determine the actual exercise 
of influence for several reasons: 

1. an organizational "decision" Is usually comprised not of 
a single step, but of many decisions made by many actors, 
ii. the influence any particular actor has on an organizational 
decision varies according; to the nature of the decision. 

Therefore, research must go beyond the formal organization and attempt to 
describe the reality of decisionmaking. The organizational literature 
argues that the loci of decisionmaking become regularized in stable 
systems such as an LEA; we simll refer to these loci as decision pointr 
wtative to a t^pecifia tjfpe of deainion. For example, the superintendent — 
or, at least, the superintendent's office — usually makes choices about 
allocation of resources, budget, curriculum, managerial structure, and selcc 
tion of special programs. The teacher is engaged in a very different but 
nonetheless significant set of choices. 

Insofar as research can determine the decision points relative to tho 
process of implementation, a more di fCerent ialed change policy might he 
developed that deals with incentives and constraints appropriate to tfic 
actual influence of different actors. As a guide to such research, it is 
useful to formulate a model of the implementation process in terms of 
critical decisions. In particular, drawing upon the literature on 
the diffusion of innovation (Rogers, 1962, Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971), 
we posit that the process of implementation consists of die^<*vrt^. cianrr (n 
the sense that (a) at distinct phases in the process, decisions have to he 
reached and (b) the beginning of a new stage is contingent upon the decisi< 
at the end of the preceding stage. In short ♦ in addition to the structurnl 
decision points discussed earlier, innovation evokes dynamic decision 
points. 

Before offering a simple model of the stages of innovation appropriate 
to change agent projects, several obvious implications iron the above 
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conceptualizatioiiH can be drawn. First of all* the declnlon points 
at the beginning and end of each singe represent levers at vAilch policy 
can intervene. The question for research is to determine vAiat policy 
instruments can be effectively brought to bear on the actors involved at 
different decision points. Secondly, because decision points occur over 
time as vicll as over the structure, the combinations of institutional 
response to a given change agent Increase rapidly » thereby compounding 
the problem of identifying wh»?re» and understanding why» efforts to 
innovate break down. That is, different components of the educational 
institution will interact with different stages of the innovative prorrss 
in different ways, and with different weights at different times. '\^^\^ 
imiltlplicity of decision points produces the mutation phenomenon and rendiM-. 
earl) case of implementation unique. Yet, since implementation wltliln 
an i.KA Involves common processes in similar organizational structures, 
suspect tliat systemic regularities can be discovered, llie cliallenge to 
research lies precisely in discovering tl:esc» regularities underlyinp the 

luTTOvat I VP process. 

tiany models of stages of Innovation forirulated in the llteratttrc 
assume a reality in wiiich "p>it i n}inJ** choices can he made. In which 
tethnolop.ical Innovations can be transferred ' uihn*^ .:nO v from adopter 
to adopter, and in which change is :ntnmaJ!]' desired and generated. 
However, experletice suggests that the reality of tlie institutional nature 
ot scliool districts is quite different: rather than rational choice, 
bur eatu.ratic incentives and constraints, and p:>litical opportunities an<! 
conilicts are tlu> norm; rather than invariant transfer, innovative proliri. 
usually are mutated ; ratlier than Internally generated desires for Hianr.-, 
educational r.ysiems tvplcally rea^ t because of exogenous pressure*:. 
Accordingly, lnst*vid of the ur;ual five-stage model of planned clintuM 
developed bv lingers (10f>2),'' we propose a tbrer-stage process of fh iiH-i : 

o stipport 

o adaptation 

o In corpora! i on 

*Uo"ge''rs'' five-stage model consists of: (1) nwareness; f2) Interest; 
(1) evaluation; (4) trial; (5) adoption. {V . M.) 
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Siq'poi^t: This notion Includes the concepts of "search," "needs 
assessment" and "selection." The Introduction of a change program 
Into a school or district requires a series of decisions by Individual 
actors within the local policy system to support the program. Tills 
notion of support rejects the assumption implicit In many Research 
and Development models of innovation — that information in and of itself 
is a motivating force to change. The concept of support posits that 
information on new practices is a necessary hut not a sufficient antecedint 
to innovation. A more important consideration if? wfiether the "time is 
right" from the perspective of the actors in the education system. 
Without a high level of support within the :.stem for an innovative Idon, 
It is unlikely that the process of innovation will get liider way, despite 
the pinma facie mt?rlt8 of the proposed change, 

AdapiaHon: Adaptation denotes the stage of the change process 
in wliich the proposed innovative plan confronts the reality of the 
system it is designed to change. The term adai»tation is used becnusr 
it underscores the simultaneous effects of introducing change into nn 
educational system: that is, the change pro)ert imdergoes transformation 
by being adapted by the existing system and, for successful chanre pro ire ts, 
the existing system adapts to the demands of rlie project. Many actors 
have inputs at different points throughout the process of adaptation: 
district administrators, principals, teachers, students, parents, visiiot.., 
community members, press, protessionals, members of other educational 
policy units, and so on. As a result of these varying inputs, a pr(He*^s 
of formative evaluation goes on continually. As a result of this onP'Mnr 
evaluation of a proposed change, any nuofeer of decisions concern Inn tin 
Innovative project may be made. For example: 

o principal actors may do nothing about the feedback they 

have received 
o actors may modify project goals 
o actors may modify project practices 
o additional resources may be sought 
o actors may seek new or different resources 
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o there tnny b« a return to pre-projoct ^toii^^vlnr 

o staffing patterns may be modified 

o the project may be prematurely discontinued, 

Incorpoi^ation: The term Incorporation Is used to denoto tlie final 
stage in In^jlementation. The literature refers to this stage in a number 
of ways: "continuation," "adoption," or "achieving a terminal relation- 
ship." (Llppitt, Watson and Westly, 1958, use this latter term.) For the 
purposes of clinnge dgents, the term incorporation more accurately represents 
the last stage of Innovation — the point at whicli an Innovative practice 
ceases to be "new," and becomes part of the routinized behavior of the 
Institutional system. 

Tlie stage of incorporation (or failure to incorporate) Is similar 
to the initial stage of the innovative process in the sense that support 
must be generated. However, incorporation differs from the initial 
stage in several major ways: 

1. due to adaptation, the project as realized in the 

fhial stage is likely to be different from Its initial 
conceptions 

ii. because actors make, d-^cisions during the life of tlie 
project, a set of constituencies is created by subtle 
psycliological processes of cognitive dissonance and 
less subtle political calculations of who pets what and 
who loses viiat 

ill. as tlie project moves from an experimental status to a 

legitimate permanent status, it gathers an organizational 
momentum on t\\c one liand, and detractors throatened by 
dislocations, on tlie other hand 
iv. new decision points relative to reallocation of personnel, 
redistribution of resources, and redesign of currlrulum 
becomes activated 

To summarize, the Rand ri»sear<li on Change AR»^nt programs should 
ilral wlih two central inqtiiries: (1) to determine tho impact of innnvitivf 
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projects on the structure and processes of LEAs in order to identify 
those aspects of the educational system susceptible to being changed, and 
(2) to determine which aspects of the LEA's structure and processes affect 
the implementation of the innovative project, in what ways, and to wiunt 
extent. Because the organizational nature of the LEA plays such an 
Important role in these inquiries, the followinf? features should be 
examined in the research: the informal organi?:ation, unanticipated 
consequences of innovative projects, individual Incentives and constraints, 
routinized behaviors, leadership, and the decision-making structures. And, 
in particular, these organizational features should be examined as they 
impinge upon the implementation process. We propose that this process 
can be conceptualized as consisting of three stages: (1) support, 
(2) adaptation, and (3) incorporation. 

C . A CONCEPTUAL MODEL 

The preceding section outlined major concerns of research directed 
towards understanding implementation of innovative projects and tho 
ways policy might affect this process. This section recasts these 
broad research questions into more operational concerns by (a) proposing 
a conceptual model that identifies major factors involved fn chanpe 
processes In an LEA and (b) suggesting potential meastires of these faclors. 

Many impact studies reviewed in Section II implicitly assume a naively 
Hiinple view of change processes. In effect, the Innovative project im- 
pulses on tho black box of the educational system and produces an output 
4if changed student outcome. Based upon the discussion of the preredlnr, 
sections. Figures 1 and 2 propose a conceptual "model" that unpacks the 
black box. The equations in Figure 1 should be viewed as schematic for 
it Ik unllkoly that th«* Rand study could specify the functions, identity 
tUv system of equations, or make sufficiently precise measurements of 
the variables to render this "model" fully operational. Each "variable" 
is symbolic of a category of concern that would be composed of a vector 
O^r a more complex configuration) of attributes. The model's purp<>Kc is 
to fdentlfy the critical research questions and suggest concretely how 
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we view the relationships between the project, its settlnp, and the 
impacts of the project. 

Tlie model consists of three sets of oquntions correspondint', to ihv 
three stages of the chanf^e process — support, adaptation, and incorpora- 
tion — evoked by an Innovative project. We shall discuss earli staple in 
turn. 

We assume that the euppovt for a partirtilnr innovative plan will he 
a function of the Initial characteristics of the plan, of the institutional 
characteristics of the LEA, of the characteristirs of the conrmunity in wiilrh 
tile !,I''A is embedded, and of Federal and State policy. Support, as a 
vector of dependent variables, might be oporat innal l?:ed in terms of varlinis 
mrasuros of (a) the }u\^(VO*>^r (vmni imcni of the l,EA to the innovative project 
(e.g., local funding allocated to the project and the quantity and quality 
ol stafl development) and (h) the ppviyoy}nZ hi'"*l'i>io of individual actors 
(e.g., superintendent's and principal's expressed support and teachers' 
voluntary willingness to participate). 

Federal and State policies provide various Jiirentives to the local 
school district to support innovative projects, A broad goal of the overall 
Uaud study is to suggest how Federal policy * ;a: effect chanpe and with vliat 
policy Instruments. We ileal with this queslion in two wayr.. First of 
all, we can examine directly hew Federal policy hir affected LEAs, In 
p.irl Icular, f(^r the analysis of support suggested by equat h^i (1), r«M!(»rn1 
poluy Inputs can be operational! zed (a) in brond tiMms by comparing FSI \ 
rule IN (State and Federal), Vocational Education, KSEA Title Vfl (lulin 
j'lual), and Right To Read and (b) in specific trrms of variables rutting 
across and within programs (e.g., levels of funding, guidelines, and 
n^jitrlct hnis). Similar remarks apply to comparative SEA analysis. 

However useful the above analysis might be, they are unlikely to 
pio'Ide a definitive guide to the broad ((nentlc^n of devising appropriali 
ilianj\e policy. Such direct empirical analysis deals with what iy or has Inf 
Hut shue the range of policy instruwnts reprr.srnted in preseni progr;ini:; 
is relatively narroi^s v.^nt is may he different from Xvtiat cotild be. In iliori 
it is possible that, in the relatively brief peiird of Federal attempts 
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Support (1) S » F(P% l\ C\ Fed, State) 
Adaptation 

Student Outcome (2) 0^^ - g(Oj, B^, F^, G^, C^, P^, I^) 

hiHtl tuLional ^ ^ 

outcome (3) 1^ « k(?\ l\ P\ C» S) 

Project ^ 

implementation (4) P - \\(V\ }y S) 



Incorporation (5) I^^ « l(Ij, l^^y , 0^ C, Fed State) 

wliere S is a (column) vector of support meastirements 

P° is a (row) vector of initial project characteristics as 
indicated by its plan 

I* is a vector of Initial LEA characteristics 

is a vector of initial community characteristics 

Fed is a vector of Federal inputs 

State is a vector of SEA characteristics 

t h 

is a vector of educational outputs of the i student at tiTPO t 

O" Is n vector of initial educational outputs (before the initintion 
of the innovative project) of the i^** student at time t 

B Is a vector of innate endowments of the i^^ student 

F Is a vector of family influence on the 1 stuHont cumulnt ivo to 
I Imo t 

t: Is a vector of coimnunity influences on the project thnt incliuUs 
hoth initial coimnitnity characteristics and those that chanr.c 
cxof>onously during the life of rhe project 

C. Ih a vector of community influences on the i^^ student cuTPulrtiv* 
to rime t 

Is a vector of project characteristics cumulative to tfrtc t 

is a vector of j institutional characteristics changed hy prop rf 
' cumulative to time t (I.e., endogenous changes) 

I* is a vector of J-j institutional characteristics not chanpod bv 
" project (i.e., exogenous) 

T^^^ Is a vector of incorporated Institutional characteristics 

Fig. 1 Conceptual Model of Factors Affecting Change 

In LEA>*^ 
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Fiq.2-- Schematic Diaqia- of Fnct-. A^f-r^iMn Chonnr in LFA 
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to foster innovation in elementary and secondary education, the "bc?r" 
policy has not yet been devised. In terms of our model, we propose ihnt 
Federal policy enters exogenoiisly into the support equation (and tho 
incorporation equation) but not Into the adaptation equations; this 
identification reflects the finding of the Ford Foundation, and other?;, 
that funding agencies have impact primarily at the initial stage (Hic 
Ford Foundation, 1972)* Yet, policy could conceivably affect adaptntinn 
if appropriate policy instruments were applied to those aspects of the 
institution susceptible to change* Of course, an object of research 
is to locate these policy levers by pursuing the lines of inquiry 
suggested by Figure 1 and the preceding sections. 

Tlie political and demographic characteristics of the community in 
which the LEA and its constittjent schools are embedded affect support hv 
producing pvcns74re for change, by cmstvainirio the possibilities of rhanr< 
and by presenting the need to change in the characteristics of tlio 
student population. Urban-ruralness, ethnic and racial composition, 
community size, median age of residents, and tax base represent ro1»^'»nt 
demographic characteristics whose effects need to be explored; thc» 
level of unrest in the community, the level of community involvomenf 
in school affairs, and the type of school board are relcvntit poHlii j1 
characteristics. 

Institutional characteristics can affect support in a wide v.irif t 
ways and, of course, determining the extent to which candidate chnrnct. i i 
have significant effect is an objective of research. For conveniciu- , 
institutional characteristics can be divided into .-?':7 ri? 'na^ ' ^'^Z ' • » 
<7f:i.pihutrs of pvin^Hval actors, and crganizai hov :l '^^ny'r^^i f -^ ' ' • 

Among organizational status meastires might be 

o Wealth 

o Level of per pupil expenditure 

o Amount of budgetary slack 

o Pattern of resource use 

During research, these measures need to he di ffcrent I nted acr(M t!in. 
the institutional level pertinent to the innovate project. 'Iluis^ sonr v 
might be measured for the school district or indivlftuAl srhnols or inriivi 
classrooms or grade levels or a combinarfpff of iheso levels. 



o size 

o Age and condition of facilities 

o Racial and SES composition 

o Pupil/teaclier ratio 

o Staff mobility patterns 

o Staff age patterns 

o Number of graduates entering college 
o Drop-out rate 

Among the attributes of sudi principal actors a?; tlin superintendent, 
principal, and project directors ml)'.ht bo 

o Level of education 

o Age 

o length of tenurn in present jtjsltlon 

o Location and nature of previous position 

o Salary level 

o Experience vrith Innovative projects 

o Amoinit and type of interaction with local, state nnd national 
groups 

o Membership in professional groups 

Among the measurements of the organizational capacity to innovate m1gi»t 
bo 

o innovativoness propensity (an index of (a) the number and rate 
of widely diffused educational practices in the district and 
(b) the nature and number of simultaneotis ncv» educational prnci \ t ( 
in the district) 

o locus of decisionmaking (for budget decisions, curriculum, f^nd 

allocation of resources and personnel) 
o research and development capacity 

o leadership styles (authoritarian, democratic, etc.) 

nito P*" in equation (1) symbolizes the view fhnt Initiallv an lnn(nMtiv 
project \ii an input new to the district thongh not neiteasnrlly a unique i«i«M 
Invented by the LEA. The project itself is a plan conwliUlng of a stcUomont 



i/(V/?.i and metim usually JuHtlfied in tmrm of the needs of its target 
group* In addition, the innovative project Implies personal consequences 
for Individual actors that affect their villlngness to support the project. 
Developing adequate conceptualisations of these project characteristics 
presents a major challenge to the Rand study* Our current, tentative 
tliinking suggests that project cliaracter ist ics can be usefully divided 
into pcri^eix^ed educational ohjootii)eSj pevoci v*nd personal oonsequenccr.y 
irv<*eivcd institutional effects^ and rrojf^ct tenhniauee a>\d stvatp.gi^. 

Of these broad categories, the perceived institutional effects requires 
especially careful conceptualization since operational measurements thnt 
are too fine-grained may lead to each project being classified uniquely. 
Higher level concepts of the following type may provide groupings wliich 
nllow generalizability : 

o centrality (the degree of displacement of central and routini J'.cfl 

behavior which might accompany incorporation of an innovative 

project) 

o consonance (the degree of consequence, fit, or conpatibility between 
the perceived goals and practices of an innovative project nru! prt^- 
existing institutional characteristics). 

However, since these variables are difficult to operationalir- , n typolo' un 
approach to clas^?ifyinR the perceived institutional effects of a project 
mJ^ht be mote useful. For example, a scheme suggested bv Pincns (1973) 



llie education literature talks about the notion of centrality in 
terms of "Buiinllne" vs. "ancillary" innovative strategies. Tlie addition 
of an art appreciation project, or the Introduction of a zoo education 
program, might be examples of ancillary change. Incorporation of these 
programs in a district's menu of educational services, despite the effec f iv< 
ness of the project in meeting Its rvn goals, will result In little change 
in the core institutional practices or patterns of behavior. Because 
these projects have little centrality, they represent only marginal ch/mri* 
in district routine. The new tuith curriculum or differentiated staffing 
strategies, on the other hand, are "mainHne*' 1imov;ition efforts. They 
are conrerned with tlie core of a district's Instructional program and 
require — if they are to be successful — substantial reorientation and 
new learning on the part of teachers and dlsrrict personnel, '^f r< ur>^i', 
sihooj districts i>fUit t?mploy "ancillary prulei'ts tur stratealc purpo^r 
FtM example, an ''iuic 1 1 1 ary'* projec t may be adojUt'd to pave the way t^r 
more hasie i^hani»e. 
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categorizes projects into the type of chanpc beitip nttewpted: 
o change that increases the level of resource a^e only 
o change that affects the resource mix 

o change that affects instructional processes or methods 

without altering resource level or mix 
o change that affects administrative managenK?nt without 

significant alterations on organizational po^s^er structure 
o change that affects either the organizational structure 

of the school or the school's relation to external authority- 

Turning to the middle set of equations representing the adaptation 
phase in Figure 1, the three simultaneous equations are based upon tlie 
viw that throe endogenous changes can take place wfien an innovative 
project impinges on an LEA — student outcomes. Institutional changes, 
and project changes. 

Equation (2) assumes thai the project (and tfie changes it causes 
in the institution) is only nvr of the Inputs affecting student outcomes- 
Indeed, it may be a relatively viaV'jhhil input. Student outcomes (however 
inL»asured) are the result of the sLudonl's innate endot^ments, influence 
from the family, peer group and communfty, and the diaracteristics of 
stliool experience not affected by the project (Levin, 1971). Most 
agree that estimating the effects of schooling on student outcomes is an 
extremely difficult task. If such estimates, and the underlying theory, 
were available, then a fuller understanding of long-run implications of ;in 
Innovative project would be possible. Yet, developing a satisfactory 
understanding of the effects of schooling is beyond the scope of the Knnd 
inquiry. Nonetheless, some measures of student outcome are necessary for 
Lhey reflect the short-run "success" of innovative projects and they pmv id*, 
an input to the Incorporation decision. A standardized measure, such 
achievement levels on cognitive testj;, would not be desirable (or feasibK ) 
for all projects since the educational objrrtivcs of change agent projrrt: 
diffor widely. Instead, operational procedures need to be devised that 
ncasure the degree to which objectives, whether stated or implied, arc n l 
^u lu!i\: to the ivii'nl Irr t rf fhr i ;^\;rf on these cbjoct ivos. 
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Such MMUTM will probably bm atiraiata MMuraa of tha targat group 
parforaanca (rathar than aithar Individual Maauraa or ovarall achool 
dlatrlct aaaauraa). Moraovar, thay «ay naeaaarlly raly on tha parcaptlona 
and JudgMnta of local partldpmta In tha projact. To raduea aoM of 
tha obvloua blaa Involvad In thaaa Indlcatora, co^walta aaaauraa that 
avaraga or walght tha varloua parcaptlona of actora at tha aaM and at 
diffarant lavala sight ba taafta. 

Eqtiatlon (3) rapraaanta changaa In tha Inatltutlon that occur aa 
the raault of tha Innovatlva project. Theae changaa aay ba thoae antici- 
pated by tha Initial projact plana or unanticipated conaequencaa of 
laplanaatatlon. In any event, unleaa algnlflcant Inatltutlonal diangaa 

occur (and are Incorporated), Inprovenent In atudent outcoMa will not be 
* 

atable. Significant changaa nay occur if there are altaratlona in 
rouHniMtd ppoaedurM, In tha loci of deoieion-making , In tha wZaa of 
individual aotora, and In the creation of apeoialined end diffsrtntiattd 
Btaff, Direct, or proxy, aaaaurea of theae Inatltutlonal affacta aay 
ba uaaful. In addition, given the need for co^>arablllty, tha oparatlonall- 
aatlon of aora aba tract ooncapta auch aa tha degree of centrellty aay 
prove fruitful. 

Equation (3) alao Idantlflaa connisilty diaracterlatlca aa a factor 
that Influencea Inatltutlonal outcoaaa. Theae coaaunlty diaractarlatlcj 
would Include attrlbutaa that change eaogenoualy during the life of the 
Innovative projact aa wall aa thoae that do net.** For aoae typaa of 
projacta requiring high levela of coMnnlty involveaent, it a^ be 
necaaaary to conaldar tha alaultanaoua affect of the project on the coaaunlty. 



In the ideal aquation (2) would be uaad to eatiaata tha algniflcasca 
of varloua alteratiooa in tha LIA for atudaat outcoaaa. 
** 

For axaapla, ainea local educational ays tana are aceouatible to 
tha local aad national c ow awi ty, tha aaiglita and priorltlaa aasigpad 
to varloua goala and objactivaa at any given tla« can ba ai^aeted to 
change aa valuaa and praferaneaa ahlft in tha broader policy aetting. 
Even if a clearly defined aat of educational objactivaa could ba apaeifled, 
then, it would ba riaky (and an laauranea of obaolaacanca) to tike tiiaa 
aa a '*giv«R** or a alagla atandard to aayloy in thn cooatnietlon of thaory 
ot in the davalopaant of aaaauraaant Inatruaanta. 
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As previously nrpued, the Initial plans of a project become f1evelnno<i 
operatlonallzed, and altered durinp its implcmentMtlon. Equation (A) 
proposes that the implemented project is a function of the characteristic; 
of Initial plans, those aspects of the institution changed by tlie projtMt, 
those aspects of the institution nnt changed by the project includinr 
t'lements tliat resisted chanpc as wll as those features exogenous to tiu» 
implementation, and the support for the project. 

Among those initial characteristics of tho project expected to aftrM t 
implementation (in addition factors previotisly cited) are such elements 
of technique and strategy as 

o prior planning and testing 

o specificity of goals and means 

o flexibility 

o complexity 

o allocation of resources 
o staff development 

Among tlie Institutional cliaracteristics (in addition to tbosc prevliMuHv 

cited) that miglit affect implementation are 

o degree of principal and/or superintondrnt : ). J^ / :v -j?/ , - » . 

and l7•^•»•^•^.'?/K 1 i 
o degree of reciprocity within schools 
o degree of staff participation in decision-making 
o teachers* perception of autonomy or activity control 

Unlike tlie support stage, the incorporation of a project by a LEA 
can draw upon the project's actual performance, effects, and history and 
t;an reflect an evaluation of the costs and benefits of the project relati 
li> other alternatives. Tquation (3) concei ttinlly expresses these 
(ons [derations. One indicator of incorpt^ri* i on miri»i he the decision of 
thP I.KA to i*rnf-h:ur an innovallvr pr(M<"<t afK^r f( rioral funds have been 
exhausted. However, in tising (lif^ Indicator, rir^ lias to he taken to 
differentiate \clvich aspecr^^ are belnj* <f>i»M!ni*'<i atv^ to w^iat extent. At 
a nr>rc abstract level, inrorpnrat i on mirhf 1^- r««-r iirf»d by the der,reo {(^ 



which it involves (a) inov^^m^-'ntal changes to established routlnGs, 
(b) rxi^ansions of the existing repertoire by new elepients, or (c) 
Vi']'lac'ement of previous institutional patterns of behavior. 

To summari?:e, we proposed a conceptual model of factors affect inr 
change processes in an LEA and various potential measures of these 
factors. Though this model undoubtedly will be revised as the researcli 
proceeds, the critical concepts, propositions, and system of relation- 
ships suggested by the model and by the discussion of precedinp sections 
should help formulation of operational procedures for understanding? how 
the educational system implements innovations. 
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